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F you were to make a list of all the 
vocations that are to be found in 

your city or section of the country, the 
names would run to the hundreds. In 
the entire nation there are thousands 
of occupations, each somewhat different 
from the others. 

When students think about this they 
sometimes become a little panicky. 
They wonder what chance there is that 
they will choose the right one of all the 
vocations at which people are making a 
living. They think there is danger that 
they may pick the wrong one—that they 
may miss the one for which they are 
best prepared, and that, as a conse- 
quence, they will fail in their life work. 

This notion that there is one job, or 
only a few jobs, for which a person is 
really suited is fairly widely accepted, 
but there isn’t much to it. If one can 
succeed at some certain kinds of work, 
he can also succeed in a number of 
similar lines. 

Suppose, for example, that you are 
capable of being a successful lawyer. 
You have the kind of mind and per- 
sonality that a lawyer needs. But for 
some reason you cannot enter the legal 
profession. Does this mean that your 
talents will be wasted; that you cannot 
hope to succeed so well at any other job 
or profession? 

Not at all. The qualities, abilities, 
and interests that would make you a 
good lawyer could be put equally well 
to use if you were an editor, a politician, 
a social studies teacher, or if you fol- 
lowed any of dozens of vocations calling 
for logical reasoning, a forceful per- 
sonality and a knowledge of public rela- 
tions. Hence, the person who cannot 
become a lawyer need not fail. He can 
do many other things that call for simi- 
lar talents. 

What has been said about preparing 
to practice law is merely one illustra- 
tion of a general rule. If you can suc- 
ceed at any particular job, you can suc- 
ceed at a large number of jobs in the 
same general field. 

No one would say, of course, that if 
an individual is well 
fitted for any one 
occupation, he can 
do well at all of 
them. One may be 
an excellent me- 
chanic and a poor 
writer. He may be 
a competent farmer 
and be no good as 
an architect. He 
may be a fine painter 
and a poor book- 
keeper. He may be a successful sales- 
man but have no aptitude for being a 
doctor. 

When a student begins to study voca- 
tions he need not devote his attention 
at first to any single occupation. In- 
stead he will do well to study certain 
general fields. In this way he can tell 
what kind of job he wants; whether he 
wants indoor or outdoor work; whether, 
for example, he wants something me- 
chanical, clerical, manual. Then, when 
his general interests have been defined 
he may read and study about the voca- 
tions in the general field of his choice. 
But he should remember that failure 
need not be his just because he has to 
modify his plans as he goes along. 


Walter E. Myer 


EWING GALLOWAY 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY, if completed, will open Great Lakes ports 
to ocean-going ships from the Atlantic to Duluth, Minnesota 


St. Lawrence Seaway Dispute 


Project Has Been Debated for Many Years in Congress and Is 


Again Being Studied and Discussed by Lawmakers 


HEN early explorers began to 
probe the edges of North Amer- 
ica, they found the St. Lawrence River 
and used it as a route to the interior. 
Ever since, the St. Lawrence has 
played an important part in the his- 
tory and development of this continent. 
Two and a half centuries ago, long 
before the United States and Canada 
became free nations, colonists began 
to dig canals and construct locks along 
the great river so as to raise its value 
as a commercial waterway. Such 
work has continued through the years. 
During the last half-century, plans 
for St. Lawrence development have 
caused bitter disputes within the 
United States, as well as some friction 
between our country and Canada. 
Canadians strongly favor a “St. Law- 
rence Seaway” project which would 
open a route through the St. Lawrence 
and the Great Lakes for comparatively 
large ships, and which would also yield 
considerable quantities of hydroelec- 
tric power. 

People in the United States are 
sharply divided over whether the plan 
should be carried out. Since the U.S.- 
Canadian boundary runs for a con- 
siderable distance along the St. Law- 
rence River, completion of the entire 


project requires both countries’ co- 
operation. 

Truman, along with several Presi- 
dents who preceded him, favored the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. He tried to 
get Congress to approve a joint effort 
under which we would work together 
with Canada on the entire job. But 
opposition was so strong in the United 
States that Congress refused. 

Then, in 1951, Canada came forward 
with a new proposal. The Canadians 
said they were ready to “go it alone” 
on the major part of the St. Lawrence 
navigation project. They would pay 
for the new channels, locks, and other 
facilities, and locate them on Canadian 
territory. But they would still need 
U.S. assistance on electric power de- 
velopment, which is an essential part 
of the program. This hydroelectric 
enterprise would call for construction 
of a dam across the St. Lawrence near 
Massena, New York, and the dam 
would rest partly on U.S. soil. 

At least two groups within the 
United States are seeking permission 
to handle our share of the electric 
power job, One is an agency of the 
State of New York, and the other is 
a private power corporation. If the 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Africa’s Future 
Looks Promising 


Former “Dark Continent” Has 
Big Supplies of Coal, Iron 
and Other Raw Materials 


HROUGHOUT the Bomi Hills of 

Liberia, the roar of bulldozers and 
the clack of power shovels today drown 
out the chatter of monkeys and the 
cries of tropical birds. In the jungle 
area, some 40 miles from the coast, 
modern machinery is scooping iron 
ore from the red earth. The ore, 68 
per cent pure, may be the richest 
deposit in the world. 

Some 3,000 miles to the east, a mas- 
sive concrete dam is taking shape at 
the headwaters of the historic Nile. 
Eventually the waters of the river will 
power six great turbines at this spot. 
The 40-million-dollar program will 
supply cheap electricity to British- 
controlled Uganda, and is expected to 
attract many new industries to the 
interior of Africa. 

Still farther to the east, bulldozers, 
power shovels, and other modern 
equipment are carving out new high- 
ways through the mountains, forests, 
and deserts of Ethiopia. American 
engineers who pushed through the 
wartime highway to Alaska are super- 
vising the task at the request of 
Ethiopia’s leaders. Good highways 
are needed to develop modern industry. 

From Capetown to Cairo, Africa is 
stirring with new life today. The 
great land mass once known as the 
“dark continent” is becoming the “con- 
tinent of tomorrow.” Africa’s great 
untapped resources may make it one 
of the world’s prosperous regions dur- 
ing the next 100 years. 

What is this little-known continent 
like? Who are the people who live 
there? What are Africa’s possibili- 
ties? 

(Continued on page 6) 


BELGIAN INFORMATION CENTER 
MANY of Africa’s natives are learning 
better, easier ways to do their work. 
The Belgian Congo shoemaker here 
uses good, modern machinery in his 
workshop. 
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Seaway Plan 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Federal Power Commission—the U.S. 
agency that has authority over such 
matters—licenses one of these bodies, 
then the way would seem clear for 
actual work on the navigation and 
power projects to begin. The FPC 
is now holding hearings and preparing 
to make a decision. 

The whole enterprise may, however, 
be held up still longer. Some people, 
both in the United States and in 
Canada, think that our new Congress 
might approve full U.S. participation 
in the navigation job. So the project 
probably will not go forward until 
the lawmakers in Washington have 
had at least one more chance to act 
on it. 


Goal of Project 


What, exactly, is the seaway and 
power project expected to accomplish? 
The St. Lawrence Seaway would pro- 
vide a 27-foot-deep channel from the 
Atlantic into the Great Lakes. This 
channel would be large enough for 
many types of seagoing vessels. 
Friends of the seaway say it would 
accommodate most such vessels, but 
opponents question this. 

If the United States and Canada go 
together and complete the entire sea- 
way, sizable ocean ships will be able 
to go more than 2,000 miles beyond 
the Atlantic, and reach such places 
as Duluth, Milwaukee, and Chicago. 
If Canada handles the job alone, the 
continuous deep passageway might 
extend no farther west than Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Of course, the St. Lawrence already 
carries considerable ship traffic. Big 
ocean vessels travel up the river as 
far as Montreal, a thousand miles 
from the open Atlantic. Each of the 
Great Lakes, too, can accommodate 
large ships. But there are shallow 
places ‘between the lakes and on the 
upper St. Lawrence, so that today 
only small craft can travel all the way 
from the Atlantic to Duluth or Chi- 
cago. The seaway plan would, as we 
have indicated, open the route to 
larger ships. 

Electric power development is an- 
other major feature of the proposed 
St. Lawrence project. The St. Law- 
rence carries a tremendous volume of 
water. If trapped by the dam that is 
proposed for construction near Mas- 
sena, New York, this water could 
furnish much electricity for the grow- 
ing industries of southeastern Canada, 
and for New York and New England. 

If the new navigation and power 
project is carried out at all, the hydro- 


QUEBEC, as it looks from the middle of the St 


electric development will be a joint 
U.S.-Canadian venture. The naviga- 
tion part of the job, however, might 
be done by Canada alone. 

Should the United States govern- 
ment consent to the joint electric 
power project? People who say “Yes” 
argue that it is shameful for us to 
waste the large amount of hydroelec- 
tric power that the St. Lawrence can 
provide. 

“Furthermore,” they declare, “Can- 
ada cannot go ahead with the electric 
power plan unless we take part. She 
desperately needs the electricity, and 
we should not stand in the way of her 
obtaining it.” 


Opposing Views 

People who oppose the power proj- 
ect argue that the eastern part of our 
nation has plenty of coal for use in 
generating electricity, and that com- 
petition from the proposed St. Law- 
rence water power development would 
harm our coal industry. They also 
contend that we should take only our 
own interests into consideration—not 
those of Canada. 

If U.S. cooperation in the hydro- 
electric project is approved, then Can- 
ada will be free to go ahead with 
navigation improvements too. This 
brings up the vigorously debated ques- 
tion of whether we ought to help our 
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DRAWN FOR WEEKLY NEWS REVIEW BY JOHNSON 


THE SHIP ROUTE of the St. Lawrence Seaway, as it would be if completed 


northern neighbors open a route for 
large ships through the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence. Individuals 
and groups who think we should do so 
argue as follows: 

“The Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence form a part of the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 
It would be foolish to let Canada build 
the seaway alone and then control it. 
We should share supervision of this 
very important water route. 

“Government transport specialists 
say the seaway would pay for itself in 
50 years. Army engineers estimate 
that our nation’s share of the navi- 
gation project would cost less than 
400 million dollars. We would even- 
tually recapture the money by charg- 
ing tolls on ships that use the route. 

“If we do not share the cost of the 
venture, we shall only spite ourselves. 
U.S. ships will use the route, but tolls 
will go to Canada alone. 

“We should share supervision of the 
seaway because it would be of great 
importance to us in case of war. We 
would have an inland water route, 
safe from submarine attack, for bring- 
ing Canadian metals and other mate- 
rials to our country. 

“Even in peacetime, we need the 
route in order to get iron ore to our 
midwestern steel mills cheaply. The 
Mesabi mines near the shore of Lake 
Superior, our principal source of iron 
ore now, are wearing out. By 1960 
we shall have to import 40 million 
tons of the ore per year. 

“We can get a large part of the iron 
ore we need from new mines in Quebec 
and Labrador. Shipment by rail would 
be very expensive. The new water 
route would make it possible to get 
the ore delivered cheaply and easily. 

“The seaway would bring greater 
prosperity to the Great Lakes ports, 
for they would be able to do more 
shipping business. Manufacturers 
and farmers in the area would be able 
to ship goods by water to eastern 
markets, and even to foreign countries, 
more easily and cheaply than by rail.” 

Opponents of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way undertaking say: 

“It would be foolish to pay out 
money to build something we don’t 


A. DEVANEY 


. Lawrence River. The beautiful French-Canadian city draws many sightseers. 


need. Our country now has ample 
water and rail transport facilities. It 
would be most unwise to use steel, 
cement, and other materials needed 
for our defense program just to have 
part ownership of an unnecessary 
water route—one that would be frozen 
and useless during several months 
each year. 

“The cost undoubtedly would be far 
higher than the army engifieers think. 
Estimates for building the Panama 
Canal were 160 million dollars, but the 
actual cost turned out to be 375 mil- 
lion. 

“The share of tolls which we could 
collect from ships, if we took part in 
the St. Lawrence Seaway project 
wouldn’t amount to much. Traffic 
would be comparatively light. It 
wouldn’t bring in enough money to 
pay for the waterway in many years. 

“If the seaway were to get a large 
amount of traffic, its competition 
would harm our railroads. And if the 
Great Lakes ports were to get more 
business, this would be at the expense 
of New York City, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and other coastal harbors. 


Iron Ore 


“The Quebec-Labrador mines can 
supply only about a fourth of the im- 
ported ore we may require by 1960. 
There is no need to build a waterway 
for that ore, because other sources 
are available. 

“We can get ore from Ontario 
Province in Canada, and it can be de- 
livered through the Great Lakes route 
which now exists. Venezuela can sup- 
ply huge amounts of ore. Also, there 
are big deposits available in Texas and 
Mexico. Ore from there could be 
shipped to midwestern steel mills by 
way of the present Mississippi-Ohio 
River barge route. 

“If Canada goes ahead with the 
navigation project, we should keep 
out. Even in wartime, the seaway 
wouldn’t be of much use. Just a 
single bomb could destroy a luck and 
put the waterway out of commission 
for a prolonged period of time.” 

These are among the arguments 
heard in the long and bitter St. Law- 
rence controversy. 
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Science News 











WO astronomers from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin will soon go to 
South Africa to study the Milky Way. 
The expedition will try to learn more 
about the Milky Way’s inner portion, 
which remains a mystery to astrono- 
mers in the Northern Hemisphere, 
mainly because the bulge of the earth 
at the equator hides it from view. 
All of us are familiar with the thin, 
disk-shaped cloud of stars known as 
the Milky Way. The stars at the outer 
edge form huge curved arms which re- 
semble tremendous pinwheels. As- 
tronomers call’ this a spiral galaxy. 
While they have been able to photo- 
graph other spiral systems of stars, 
they have not been as successful with 
photographs of the Milky Way. 


* 


Competing with the mysterious Fly- 
ing Saucers are pieces of glass from 
outer space. Recently, some of these 
pieces were picked up in the Sahara. 

The keeper of minerals at the Brit- 
ish Museum stated that these rounded 
buttons of dark-colored glass are glass 
meteorites. Other scientists claim 
that the pieces are merely desert sand 
which has melted by touching a real 
meteorite from the sky. 


* 


The first faster-than-sound flight by 
an American fighter plane completely 
equipped for combat was made a short 





IT’S BIGGER than a household fuse, 
but this General Electric Company’s 
new circuit-breaker does a similar job. 
A home fuse may blow out if a circuit 
is loaded with more than 1,000 volts. 
This giant circuit-breaker will not cut 
off the current, however, unless the load 
passes 15 billion volts! 


time ago. While many planes have 
now made supersonic flights, this is 
the first one made by a combat-ready 
plane instead of a stripped research 
craft. The new plane, known as the 
XF-91, combines both jet and rocket 
power to reach the speed of sound 
which is about 750 miles an hour. 


* 


The energy in a thunderstorm is 
equal to that of 50 Hiroshima-type A- 
bombs, a University of Chicago mete- 
orologist reports. The scientist has 
measured the explosive force of an 
average thunderstorm cell for the first 
time. He found that one cell does 
work equal to 260,000,000,000,000 cal- 
ories and there are about four to six 
cells in one thunderstorm. The A- 
bomb exploded at Hiroshima released 
energy equal to some 20,000,000,000,- 
000 calories. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR BUILDING in the nation’s capital 


SERVING THE NATION 





McKay—Secretary of the Interior 


This is the second in a series of 
special features on important govern- 
ment offices and the men and women 
who run them. This week’s article 
deals with the Interior Department 
and Secretary Douglas McKay. 


OUGLAS McKAY, new Secretary 

of the Interior, is an energetic man 
who can do almost anything that has 
to be done. 

McKay, who will be 60 next July 24, 
was born in Portland, Oregon, of poor 
parents. He went to work at the age 
of 13 driving a meat wagon for $l a 
day. That wasn’t enough money, so 
young McKay got a job with the Union 
Pacific railroad. He’d had only a year 
in high school and realized that wasn’t 
enough education. So he quit rail- 
roading and went to college. 

World War I caught up with McKay. 
He fought in France and was badly 
wounded. Doctors thought he’d never 
be able to use his right arm again. 
But McKay never gave up. His arm 
is in good shape now. 

After World War I, McKay went 
into the automobile business in Salem, 
Oregon. He was successful and pop- 
ular. When the city decided it needed 
better government, McKay was chosen 
as the man to be mayor. A competitor 
in the automobile business nominated 
him and managed his campaign. 
After serving as mayor, McKay be- 
came a state senator. 

He was on holiday in Hawaii when 
the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor to 
start World War II. McKay went into 
action at once. He helped organize a 
group of volunteer fighters to help 
defend Hawaii. Then he went home 
to get into the Army. 


Service in Oregon 


McKay was active for many years 
in programs to conserve natural re- 
sources and to develop water power 
and flood control programs in Oregon. 
He was elected Governor in 1948 and 
was re-elected in 1950. 


Almost all of Secretary McKay’s 
past experience will be of value to him 
as Secretary of the Department of 
Interior. That department handles a 
variety of jobs, has about 60,000 em- 
ployees, and spends more than half a 
billion dollars a year. 

The main job of the Interior De- 
partment is to manage, conserve, and 
help develop the natural resources of 
this country. The Department’s au- 
thority extends beyond the 48 states 


to Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

The Bureau of Reclamation over- 
sees the development of land and water 
resources in 17 western states. Irri- 
gation works are fostered to make dry 
land suitable for farming. Three 
power administrations in the Depart- 
ment handle the distribution of elec- 
tric power from government-owned 
plants. One administration handles 
distribution in Washington and Ore- 
gon; a second oversees power distri- 
bution in the Southwest; and another 
is responsible for the Southeast. 

Some other duties of the Depart- 
ment of Interior are: Looking after 
the welfare of American Indians; 
managing the vast areas of lands 
owned by the federal government, in- 
cluding our national parks; protecting 
the nation’s fish and wildlife; testing 
soil formations for mineral deposits; 
supervising the conservation of our 
mineral resources and working for 
greater safety in mines. 

Several bureaus in the Department 
are responsible for planning the use 
of electric power, minerals, coal, oil, 
and other fuels in our defense 
program. 


Pronunciations 


Farouk—fah-rook’ 
Kalahari—kah'‘lah-hah’ré 
Kenya—kén’yah 
Mombasa—m6m-bah’sah 
Mossadegh—maw-sah-dék 
Naguib—nah-géb’ 
Navajo—nav’ah-h6 
Nigeria—ni-jeer’i-ah 
Tanganyika—ting’gin-yé’kah 
Wafd—wahft 
Zambezi—zim-bé’zi 
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INTERIOR Secretary Douglas McKay 











Readers Say— 





The United Nations headquarters is a 
symbol of friendship among nations. Al- 
most every member nation has contrib- 
uted something to the structure—rugs, 
woodwork, and so on. The UN buildings 
are impressive reminders to us that the 
world can work together on a common 
purpose if it decides to do so. 


RENNY SILLCOCKS, 
Chappaqua, New York 


” 


Is it wise for us to enter into a military 
alliance with Spain? I think not. Even 
though that country offers a strategic 
location for military bases, the price we 
would have to pay for them is too high. 
For one thing, goain wants aid in return 
for these bases. Secondly, it would cost 
us a great deal of money to make the 
Spanish bases of use to us. 


DoLLy HUGHEs, 
Greenfield, Virginia 


* 


I think that we should make an alliance 
with Spain. This would give us the right 
to build military bases in one of the most 
strategic corners on the European conti- 
nent, 

JOHN Boarp, 
Kentland, Indiana 


* 


I think your paper is doing an excellent 
job of informing young people on national 
and international affairs. Many grown- 
ups, though, do not have the same oppor- 
tunities that we have in studying these 
problems. I believe that interesting and 
informative movies and TV shows could 
do a great deal toward keeping the aver- 
age citizen informed. 


DoLores GUNDY, 
Newark, New Jersey 


* 


I found your article on the hydrogen 
bomb very interesting. The H-bomb is an 
important factor in our lives today, be- 
cause it can advance or smash our civi- 
lization. I was pleased to learn there is 

















a possibility that the energy going into 
this fearful weopen may some day be 


used for medica 
purposes. 


and other beneficial 


JOAN SHUMATE, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


* 


We should spend more money on our 
schools instead of sending it to foreign 
lands. Money spent on schools is an in- 
vestment in America’s future which is 
more important than helping other coun- 
tries. 

DONALD SHANNON, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


* 


A reader recently asked this question 
regarding our foreign aid: “Why are we 
on a money-giving spree?” I don’t feel 
that our foreign assistance programs can 
be called a “money-giving spree.” Aid to 
other countries is an investment, and we 
are easily getting our money’s worth by 
winning friends abroad. I saw our funds 
help the people in Greece, and I’m all for 
it. 


ALEX ALCIBIADES, 
Elkhart, Indiana 


* 


I find your articles on other countries 
very interesting. A knowledge of how 
other people live will make us more 
tolerant of the beliefs of our overseas 
friends, and will help make us better 
citizens at home. 

JOHN Boarp, 
Kentland, Indiana 
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The Story of the Week 


“Opposition” Leader 


Adlai Stevenson, who was defeated 
as the Democratic candidate for the 
U. S. Presidency in last fall’s elec- 
tions, is preparing himself for a new 
role in politics. The former Illinois 
Governor, regarded by many Demo- 
crats as their party’s head, will act as 
Democratic spokesman in opposition 
to GOP policies. 

To help him carry out his duties as 
“opposition” leader, Stevenson, will 
spend the next few months in gaining 
a first-hand knowledge of global prob- 
lems. Early next month, he plans to 
start on a trip that will take him to 
Japan, Korea, India, and a number of 
other Asiatic lands. He also expects 


STEVENSON will soon start on a trip 
around the world 


to visit countries in the Near East and 
Europe. Stevenson has said that he 
wants to talk to the leaders of other 
nations, look at their farms and vil- 
lages, and study the problems faced 
by each land. 

When he returns from his study 
tour, the defeated Presidential candi- 
date will meet with other Democratic 
leaders to map out the course of 
action the party plans to follow in the 
months to come. Meanwhile, Steven- 
son is asking his fellow Democrats to 
cooperate in every way possible with 
President Dwight Eisenhower’s new 
administration. 


Soviet Diplomats 


Why do Soviet diplomats behave as 
they do? Is war between Russia and 
the western world inevitable? Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, who has worked in 
close contact with Soviets for seven 
years in the United Nations, answers 
these questions as follows: 

“Soviet diplomats aren’t stupid or 
ignorant. They really have a very 
wide knowledge of world affairs. But 
they are so afraid of their leaders that 
they don’t dare give any opinions other 
than those outlined for them by their 
bosses. Endless arguments and docu- 
mentary proof showing them to be 
wrong will not swerve these Reds from 
the position they have taken. There- 
fore, we can never hope to settle any 
Soviet-western differences by talking 
things over with Russia’s diplomats. 
Only Moscow’s top leaders can make 
the decisions needed for a peaceful 
settlement of world problems. 

“War does not seem to be inevitable. 
But we must at all times remember 
that the chief aim of the Soviets is to 
spread communism into all corners of 
the globe. Though the Russians hope 


to reach their aims without fighting, 
they might resort to war if all else 
fails—particularly if they think they 
can come out on the winning side. 
Therefore, our best policy is to con- 
tinue to rearm and to grow so strong 
that Russia will not dare to attack us.” 


Teen-Age Drivers 


Can auto accidents among teen- 
agers be reduced? “Yes,” say Chi- 
cago’s high school students. A short 
time ago, some 400 of that city’s teen- 
agers met to map out hard-hitting 
rules for safer driving. Here are 
some of their suggestions: 

All high schools should give courses 
in safe driving, including practice 
driving under normal traffic condi- 
tions. Young motorists ought to take 
the lead in fighting the idea among 
many teen-agers that reckless driving 
is “the smart thing to do.” 

States should have regular auto in- 
spections to make certain that cars are 
safe for use. Drivers, too, ought to 
receive frequent check-ups to see to 
it that they are as safe as their autos. 

When young people violate traffic 
laws, they should be brought into spe- 
cial teen-age traffic courts for a trial. 
There, young motorists ought to be 
encouraged to correct their mistakes. 
And, if any youth is convicted of more 
than two serious traffic violations, his 
driver’s license should be taken away 
from him. 


Point Four Survey 


Ecuador now produces about four 
times as many potatoes—a main food 
crop in that land—as it did a few 
years ago. A 15,000-acre region in 
Egypt, which was formerly desert 
wasteland, is now producing badly 
needed fodder for livestock. Malaria, 
a disease that has long taken a heavy 
toll in lives in Burma, has been all 
but eliminated in some Burmese 
villages. 

These accomplishments, New York 
Times correspondents report, show 
some of the many ways in which Amer- 
ica’s program for aiding underde- 
veloped countries helps other people. 
After making an on-the-spot survey of 
our special assistance program, usually 
called Point Four, Times reporters 
made these and other observations: 


WORLD’S MOST POWERFUL MOTOR. 
can be produced by 395 of the biggest Cadillacs. 
It will be used in testing models of faster-than-sound aircraft. 


for the Air Force. 


’ 
% 
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IN SEOUL, capital of the Republic of South Korea, census-takers interview a 


woman and her two children. 


The census is the country’s first since the Korean 


War began in 1950. Population figures, when announced, will give an idea of how 
many people have been killed, or have died of sickness, as a result of the war. 
The prewar population in South Korea was about 20 million. 


“In less than 30 months of opera- 
tion, Point Four’s few thousand tech- 
nicians have helped countless numbers 
of people around the world. Through 
improvements in food production, 
threatened famines were averted in 
parts of India, Pakistan, Peru, and a 
number of other areas. Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, and several other countries now 
suffer fewer deaths from malaria and 
other diseases as a result of Point 
Four medical aid. 

“But one of the most important 
over-all accomplishments of this plan 
has been the training of natives of 
various lands to carry out improve- 
ment projects on their own. Through 
the efforts of American experts, thou- 
sands of people have been taught new 
skills with which they can help their 
neighbors gain a better life. For in- 
stance, over 2,800 young people from 
other countries are now learning spe- 
cialized skills in the United States 
under Point Four.” 


Red “Purges” 


News reports from behind the Iron 
Curtain are telling a fantastic story 


Its 83,000 horsepower is more than 
Westinghouse built the engine 


of Soviet trials and executions these 
days. An endless stream of such re- 
ports have been coming from one com- 
munist-dominated land after another. 
In almost every case, former Red lead- 
ers are charged with “anti-govern- 
ment” activities. Inside Russia, for 
example, some prominent doctors were 
recently accused of working with a 
Jewish-American group in a plot to 
kill top Soviet officials. 

Of course, we can only guess at the 
reasons in back of the recent increase 
in the number of Iron Curtain resi- 
dents marked for trial and execution 
by their communist bosses. We do 
know, however, that many of the latest 
victims of Stalin “purges” are Jews. 

Some officials of our State Depart- 
ment, as well as certain Israeli lead- 
ers, take this view of the Red execu- 
tions: “The Soviets appear to be using 
the Jews living in communist countries 
as ‘scapegoats’ to take the people’s 
minds off the shortage of food and 
other internal troubles. There is evi- 
dence that Iron Curtain inhabitants 
have been becoming increasingly rest- 
less because promised improvements 
in living standards have not taken 
place.” 

Other observers believe fear is be- 
hind Stalin’s new purges. They argue 
this way: “The Red regime, whose 
power is based on threats of punish- 
ment, is itself in constant fear of pos- 
sible conspirators who might try to 
overthrow it. Because of this, anyone 
who shows any signs of independence 
from Moscow is immediately de- 
stroyed. Moreover, a number of Red 
bosses seem to be struggling among 
themselves for the chance to take over 
the aging Premier Stalin’s place as 
Russia’s top leader.” 


Curbs on Freedom? 


Americans are not as free to speak 
their minds today as they were some 
two decades ago, says New York Times 
publisher Arthur Sulzberger. The 
noted newsman feels that many Amer- 
icans are afraid to speak out on cer- 
tain issues for fear that they may be 
branded as pro-communists. 

Some American communities have 
become victims of the ‘Red Scare” to 
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the extent that they ban the circula- 
tion of certain publications simply be- 
cause of “unsupported suspicions” that 
they contain pro-Soviet ideas, he con- 
tends. Beset by doubt, the nation 


“listens to those who seem to offer a 


cure for the communist menace, even 
though the medicine may be more 
harmful than the disease, the newsman 
concludes. 

Not all Americans agree with Sulz- 
berger’s views. Eugene Lyons, a 
Reader’s Digest editor, believes we are 
as free to express ourselves today as 
we ever were. Actually, the fact that 
certain citizens are free to say our 
liberties are being curbed is in itself 
proof that we still have freedom of 
expression, he argues. 


Secretary of Defense 


Though the climax of the contro- 
versy is over, there is certain to be 
continued discussion and debate over 
Chas. E. Wilson’s appointment as 
Secretary of Defense long after the 
final Senate action on the matter. 
Critics of the new administration say 
that it is off to a bad start, whereas 
supporters contend that it has gained, 
rather than lost, public confidence by 
the way in which it has handled this 
problem. Let us hear from the op- 
ponents first: 

“It was a mistake for Eisenhower 
to appoint Wilson to the Defense post 
in the first place. The President knew 
that General Motors, headed by Wil- 
son, was the biggest defense supplier 
of the government. As Secretary of 
Defense, therefore, Wilson would be 
placing huge orders with a corporation 
which had made a fortune for him, and 
with which many of his closest friends 
and business associates would still be 
connected. 

“There is a law which makes it a 
serious offense for a government 
official to do business with a commer- 
cial organization in which he owns 
stock. This legislation was passed by 
the Republican-controlled Congress in 
1948. Yet, Mr. Wilson tried to take 
over the Defense post without selling 
his 2% million dollars of stock in 





EGYPT’S RULER, General Mohammed Naguib, confers with a group of his top 
advisers (see news note) 


General Motors Corporation, and it 
was the Senate, not President Eisen- 
hower, who forced him to change his 
position on this important matter. 

“Is this the ‘crusade’ to clean up 
government corruption which the Re- 
publicans talked about so much during 
the election campaign? Moreover, is 
Big Business going to dominate the 
federal government during the next 
four years?” 

Supporters of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration reply to these criticisms 
in the following manner: 

“President Eisenhower appointed 
Charles Wilson as Secretary of De- 
fense for one reason, and one only. He 
knew that Wilson was the best possible 
man for this job, and that the entire 
nation would profit by having a leader 
of his unusual ability and experience 
in such a key position. 

“Defense preparation today re- 
quires skilful industrial planning and 
organization. As head of one of 
America’s greatest and most success- 
ful corporations, Wilson was an ideal 
choice for the Defense post. 

“When faced with the alternative of 
having to dispose of all his General 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








In some respects the idea of finger- 
printing children seems to be a good 
one. At least it will settle the ques- 


tion as to who used the guest towel, 


in the bathroom. 
* 


A man in London started laughing 
16 months ago and can’t stop. We 
knew it took an Englishman a long 
time to get a joke, but we never real- 
ized it took him so long to get over one. 









| . 
FOX IN LADIES HOME JOURNAL 


“I don’t like girls, but you’re different— 
you can fight.” 











It is said that foreigners just love 
a London fog. We don’t quite know 
what they see in it. 


* 


The beauty of a radio news bulletin 
is that if you fail to catch part of it, 
you can always get out yesterday’s 
papers and see what it was. 


* 


Patient: “Tell me the worst now, 
doctor.” 
Doctor: “No, I'll send the bill later.” 


* 


“Streetcar lines are being aban- 
doned all over the country.” 

“Well, I think it would show a nice 
sense of responsibility if the people 
waiting on corners were notified.” 


* 


Disappointed Suitor: “Of course, 
there are more fish in the sea.” 

Girl: “Yes, and they'll no doubt 
stay there until you get a better line.” 


Motors stock or not being able to serve 
his country, Wilson quickly decided to 
sell out. His financial loss in doing so 
all at one time amounted to about half 
a million dollars. In addition, he has 
given up a $200,000 - a - year - plus - 
bonuses job for one paying $22,500. 
If a man can do more in a financial 
way to show his patriotism, it’s hard 
to see how.” 

It was arguments such as these that 
the Senate had to weigh in considering 
the confirmation of Mr. Wilson. 


Naguib of Egypt 


General Mohammed Naguib must 
continue to have unlimited powers to 
govern Egypt for at least three more 
years, his helpers say. During that 
time, a group of prominent Egyptian 
leaders are to draw up a new constitu- 
tion for the North African land. 

Naguib, who came to power last 
summer after overthrowing former 
King Farouk and his government, 
wants continued unlimited powers to 
bring about additional reforms in 
Egypt. The country’s legislature 
granted him authority to exercise one- 
man rule over Egyptian affairs for a 
six-month period last summer. Two 
weeks ago, these powers were extended 
until next July. 

During his past six months of rule, 
General Naguib has already carried 
out reforms under which large estates 
are being divided among small farm- 
ers, and corrupt officials are being 
ousted from office. These reform 
movements were bitterly opposed by 
several Egyptian political groups— 
particularly by the once powerful 
Wafd Party. 

For that reason, and because they 
were recently accused of plotting to 
overthrow Naguib’s regime, the gen- 
eral launched a drive to round up 
prominent Wafdists. At the same 
time, he has disbanded all political 
parties and has made it illegal for 
Egyptians to carry on any political 
activities at all. 





Correction 


A typographical error in this paper 
last week gave the size of the Yugo- 
slavia army as 5,000,000 instead of 
500,000, as it should be. Some esti- 
mates are as low as 300,000, but we 
took our figure from a reliable source 
in the United Nations World. 





SPORTS 


S the basketball season reaches 

its midway mark, a number of 
college teams are emerging as leaders 
in 1953 court play. 

A top team in the east has been 
Seton Hall University of South Or- 
ange, New Jersey. Led by its 6 foot 
11 inch center, Walter Dukes, Seton 
Hall was undefeated in its first 18 
games this season. Over that period, 
the lanky Dukes averaged close to 28 
points a game. 

Other top eastern teams include 
Fordham, La Salle, and Pennsylvania. 
The latter team boasts one of the 
year’s top performers in Ernie Beck, 
not only a high scorer but one of the 
best defensive players in the country. 

On the Pacific Coast, the University 
of Washington had the best record in 
early season play. The Huskies 
dropped only one of their first 14 
games. Bob Houbregs, Washington 
center, is one of the most accurate 
hook-shooters in college basketball. 

Leaders in the midwest include In- 
diana, Illinois, Kansas State, and the 
University of Kansas. Big Don Sch- 
lundt, Indiana center, has been averag- 
ing around 25 points a game. Only a 
sophomore, Schlundt is tabbed as a 
future All-America choice. 

Two of the best records in the south 
at midseason had been compiled by 
Louisiana State and North Carolina 
State. Mainstay of the LSU Tigers 
is Bob Pettit, one of the highest 
scorers in college ranks last season. 
In the southwest, Oklahoma A. & M. 
and Tulsa got off to fast starts, as did 
Wyoming and Brigham Young Uni- 














ERNIE BECK, basketball star 


versities in the Rocky Mountain area. 

Two of the most talked-about play- 
ers of the year are Johnny O’Brien of 
Seattle University and “Bevo” Francis 
of little Rio Grande College in south- 
ern Ohio. O’Brien has made close to 
3,000 points during his college career. 
He is aiming to be the highest scorer 
of all time in college basketball. 

In a game last month against Ash- 
land Junior College, Francis scored 
the almost incredible total of 116 
points. His Rio Grande teammates 
passed the ball continually to the 6 
foot 9 inch “Bevo” who, with ma- 
chine-like ‘precision, popped it into the 
basket. In little more than half of the 
season, “Bevo” scored over 1,000 
points. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN INFORMATION BUREAU 
A POPULAR AFRICAN PLAYGROUND—the seaside resort at Durban, South 
Africa. At times, this excellent beach has as large crowds of people as do our 
popular ocean vacation spots in the United States. 


HILAL-BLACK STAR 
AFRICA is building some good factories, a step toward better living conditions. 
The young Egyptian here handles a machine in a modern textile mill. The lack 
of skilled workers, good highways, and railroads has held back the industrial 
development of most of the lands in Africa. Progress is being made along all 
these lines, however, and Africa’s future looks promising. 


HOLMES EWING GALLOWAY 
DID YOU EVER SEE a farmer using a horse and a camel for plowing? The 
French Moroccan farmer here doesn’t seem to be having any trouble with his team. 


Progress in Africa 


(Continued from page 1) 


This continent is the second largest 
piece of land in the world. Only Asia 
is bigger. The United States, Canada, 
Mexico, and Australia all would fit 
into Africa. Besides the huge conti- 
nent, Africa includes several islands. 
The largest is Madagascar, governed 
by France. It is a little smaller than 
Texas. 

Including its islands, Africa takes 
up an area of more than 11,700,000 
square miles. The area is nearly four 
times greater than that of the United 
States. 

Africa is not as remote from the 
rest of the world as one might think. 
Asia is separated from Africa only 
by the Suez Canal, less than a block 
wide. At the Strait of Gibraltar, 
Europe and Africa are less than 10 
miles apart. 

South America is less than 2,000 
miles from Africa—or just about six 
hours’ travel time by air. A fast 
passenger plane from North Africa 
could reach the United States in about 
a dozen hours, or perhaps in less time. 

In vast Africa, there is almost every 
type of scenery. There are mountains, 
huge deserts, grasslands, and jungles. 
Much of the jungle region has never 
been explored. 


The Sahara 


The world’s largest desert, the 
Sahara, reaches from North Africa’s 
Atlantic coast to the Red Sea. The 
Sahara, with an area of 3 million 
square miles, is almost as large as the 
United States. The desert takes up 
about a fourth of the area of Africa. 

There are a few green patches of 
grass and occasional clumps of palm 
trees here and there in the Sahara. 
Underground springs bubble up to 
water the green patches or oases. 
Most of the desert, however, is sandy 
wasteland. 

A second dry region in Africa is the 
Kalahari in the south. It lies partly 
in Bechuanaland and partly in South- 
west Africa. Many wild animals live 
in the Kalahari. Among them are 
baboons, buffaloes, leopards, elephants, 
and zebras. The Kalahari is bigger 
than our state of California. 

Africa’s jungles are along the 
Congo River in the west central part 
of the continent. The region is filled 
with vines, bushes, and trees. Most 
of the jungles are so thickly packed 
with shrubbery that man cannot travel 
through them. Wild animals and rep- 
tiles are numerous. 

Grasslands take up a big portion of 
southern Africa, and also lie between 
the Sahara and the jungles. In the 
north the grasslands are called sa- 
vanna. In the south they are known 
as the veld. 

Africa has two small mountain 
ranges. The Atlas mountains in the 
far north close to the Mediterranean 
reach up to 14,000 feet above sea level. 
A higher chain is in east central 
Africa. Mount Kilimanjaro in Tan- 
ganyika rises more than 19,000 feet 
and is the highest peak in Africa. 
Though it lies close to the equator, it 
is almost always capped with snow. 

Africa’s big rivers include the Nile, 
Congo, and Niger. The Nile is one 
of the world’s three largest rivers, 
and some claim that it is the longest. 
Victoria Lake in east central Africa 
is ranked as one of the largest lakes 
in the world. It is almost as large as 
our own Lake Superior. 


Farther to the south, in Rhodesia, 
is one of the world’s most spectacular 
waterfalls. The spray and mist from 
Victoria Falls can be seen for almost 
10 miles. One of the highest bridges 
in the world crosses the Zambezi River 
near Victoria Falls. 

Africa’s desert regions are hot and 
dry and her jungles are hot and wet. 
There are two small regions with a 
fairly comfortable climate. One is the 
southern tip of the Union of South 
Africa. The other is along the north- 
ern coast from French Morocco to 
Tunisia. Europeans generally’ make 
their homes in the two temperate re- 
gions, although there are a few Euro- 
peans in most of the other parts of the 
continent. 

Most of Africa is governed by Euro- 
pean nations. Four nations are com- 
pletely independent. They are Egypt 
and Libya in the north and Liberia 
and Ethiopia farther south. 

Little Liberia on Africa’s western 
coast has always been of particular 
interest to Americans. It was colo- 
nized in the 1820’s and succeeding 
years as a land for free Negroes from 
the United States. Its constitution 
was patterned on that of the United 
States. Most of Liberia’s ruling class 
is made up of the descendants of freed 
American slaves. 

The Union of South Africa is an 
independent nation, too, but it still 
maintains close ties with Great Brit- 
ain. The British also control large 
areas in central Africa. The French 
have big holdings in the northwestern 
part of the continent. Portugal, Bel- 
gium, ani Spain also hold African 
colonies. 

Some 200 million people live in 
Africa. That is not many for so 
large a continent. There are only 
about 12 Africans for each square 
mile. The United States has more 
than 50 people to the square mile. 

The white population is made up 
mostly of Europeans, and they are 
few in number. There are only about 
three Europeans out of every 100 per- 
sons in Africa. The whites usually 
are businessmen and government offi- 
cials in the cities, or owners of mines 
and big farms. 


Native Population 


The natives make up most of 
Africa’s population. Almost all are 
dark-skinned, but there are many dif- 
ferences among them. Some grow to 
be eight feet tall, and are among the 
world’s tallest people. Others average 
only about four and one-half feet in 
height. 

Most of the natives are poor. 
Thousands earn barely a dollar a week 
in cash. Many live in huts, and get 
food by hunting and fishing. Most 
natives never go to school. Eight out 
of ten cannot read or write. A great 
many suffer from tropical illnesses 
and die before they are 30 years old. 
There are few doctors or hospitals 
to care for the sick. 

In the Kalahari, which is somewhat 
less dry than the Sahara Desert, na- 
tives tend herds of goats and raise 
watermelons and pumpkins. In the 
grasslands, especially in South Africa, 
the natives often work on extensive 
cattle ranches. 

Farmers in North Africa grow 
wheat, corn, vegetables, olives, cotton, 
and flax, used for making linen. The 
northern farm belt is close to the 
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VAST AFRICA has only five independent nations—Ethiopia, Egypt, Libya, Liberia, 


and the Union of South Africa. 


Mediterranean Sea and the Atlantic. 
Arabs of the Sahara Desert are often 
wandering shepherds. They drive 
their flocks of livestock from one green 
oasis to another for grazing. The 
shepherds usually ride camels and 
sleep in tents. 

Farmers in Nigeria grow almost 
one half of all the cocoa used around 
the world. Lemons and other citrus 


fruits, cotton, coffee, rubber, and 
grains are other important African 
crops. 


It is Africa’s industrial promise, 
though, that makes its future look so 
exciting. Almost all of the materials 
used in our machine civilization may 
be found here. 

The Union of South Africa has 


The map shows South Africa in the same shading 


long been noted primarily for its 
diamonds and gold, but it possesses 
many other minerals. Rich deposits 
of coal and iron are found there. The 
world’s largest known copper deposits 
are in Northern Rhodesia and the 
Belgian Congo. The latter is also the 
world’s biggest source of cobalt, in- 
dustrial diamonds, and uranium. No 
mineral is of more vital importance 
than uranium, used to power the 
A-bomb. The U.S. is today buying 
much of the output of the Congo’s 
uranium mines. 

New riches are constantly being 
found. Since the end of World War 
II, tremendous coal deposits have been 
uncovered in Tanganyika, and tin de- 
posits of incredible richness have re- 





as British territory, because it is a member of the British family of nations. 
Its relations with Britain are voluntary. 


ever, South Africa governs itself. 


cently been found in the Congo. The 
one important mineral for which the 
search still goes on in Africa is petro- 
leum. Many oil men believe tlat it is 
merely a matter of time before great 
quantities of the “black gold” will be 
found. 

Great supplies of timber may be 
found in the jungles. Rubber is a 
valuable plantation crop in western 
Africa. Fast running streams in 
many parts of the continent provide 
water power for making electricity 
available on a large scale and at an 
economical rate. 

It is going to take time, though, 
before Africa becomes a rich continent 
of well-fed, prosperous people. Schools 
must be built to educate the Africans. 
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How- 


Hospitals must be constructed to give 
them medical care. Factories, paved 
roads, and railways are also essential 
for the modernization and progress of 
the various African lands. 

In addition, Africa must settle the 
political matters which are now stir- 
ring up parts of the continent. The 
demand for independence is strong 
in the northern areas ruled by the 
French, and many of the natives far- 
ther south are trying to get more self- 
government. 

If these disagreements can be 
worked out with a minimum of diffi- 
culty, the Africans are justified in 
looking forward to a bright future for 
their continent. The region’s vast re- 
sources make possible real prosperity. 
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Careers for Tomorrow 


In Labor 


ACH day’s newspaper headlines em- 

phasize the growing need for peo- 
ple who are able to handle the many 
problems that arise between employers 
and employees. To meet this need, a 
new vocational field has been de- 
veloped—one known as industrial or 
labor relations. Manufacturing con- 
cerns, banks, department stores, and 
newspapers—in fact, most large busi- 
nesses and many small ones—now em- 
ploy what is known as a director of 
labor relations. 


What He Does 


In general, the director of labor rela- 
tions handles problems that arise in 
connection with the employees as a 
group. He may be called upon to in- 
terpret the meaning of certain clauses 
in a contract between the company and 
its employees, or he may meet with 
workers’ representatives to draw up 
a new collective bargaining agreement. 

If you wish to prepare for such a 
career, you should take a college pre- 
paratory course in high school. Then, 
you should get an A. B. degree from 
an accredited college and, if possible, 
go on to do some graduate work at a 
university. Economics, sociology, 
psychology, history, statistics, labor 
law, labor management, and public ad- 
ministration are among the subjects 
to be studied in college or at graduate 
school. 


Relations 


But, even after you have acquired 
an extensive education, you should not 
expect to step immediately into a posi- 
tion as a labor relations director. It 
may be necessary to spend a year or 
more working in various departments 
of a company. This training will al- 
low you to learn a business at first 
hand, and to see how problems be- 
tween employer and employees arise. 

A good mind, initiative, tact, firm- 
ness, the ability to speak persuasively, 
and a personality that commands re- 
spect and confidence are the outstand- 
ing qualities required of a labor rela- 
tions director. 

Generally speaking, salaries for 
qualified labor relations experts are 
good. A few earn as much as $25,000 
or more a year. A young person with 
an advanced degree (an M.A.) and 
some business experience may find a 
beginning job that pays from $300 to 
$400 a month. People who have only 
an A.B. degree and no business ex- 
perience will earn less. Salaries paid 
by the federal government for expe- 
rienced labor relations experts range 
from about $5,000 to $12,000 a year. 


Men and Women 


While men are preferred by many 
large firms, the labor relations field is 
open to women, too. In fact, some 
companies find that women fill their 
needs better than men. 


THE FIELD of labor-management re- 
lations has created new positions 


For the qualified person, this is a 
challenging field. If one chooses it, 
however, he must be prepared for 
work that requires a great deal of 
patience. At times, bargaining Ses- 
sions last hour upon hour, only to end 
in deadlock. But the satisfaction of 
helping to solve labor-management 
problems and of preventing serious 
trouble is a gratifying reward. 

“Jobs in Industrial Relations,” a 
pamphlet discussing the different 
kinds of positions in the labor field, 
may be secured for 75 cents from the 
University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 


A fuller discussion of a career in 
the field of labor relations and 101 
other vocational discussions appear in 
Careers for Tomorrow, by Carrington 
Shields. Order your copy now from 
the Civic Education Service, Inc., 1733 
K Street; N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
$1.50 per copy with a 10 per cent dis- 
count on orders for 5 or more. 
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ASHINGTON, 

“wilderness capital,” has become 

one of the busiest and most prominent 
cities on earth. 

It was built for the express purpose 

of serving as the seat of our nation’s 


once a remote 


government. We had several tem- 
porary capitals during and imme- 
diately following the Revolutionary 
War, but a strong feeling soon de- 
veloped that the national government 
should occupy an area of its own. 

So the Constitution, drawn up in 
1787, provided for such a district but 
did not say where it should be 
situated. 


Near Mount Vernon 


After much dispute, a site on the 
Potomac River near President Wash- 
ington’s Mount Vernon estate was 
chosen. The first boundary stone for 
the District of Columbia was put in 
place on April 15, 1791, but our fed- 
eral government did not move into the 
new capital city until 1800. 

To make a street plan for the city, 
President Washington employed Major 
Pierre Charles L’Enfant, a French 
artist and engineer. L’Enfant drew 
up a plan embodying the features for 
which our nation’s capital is now 
famous—the spacious parks, the broad 
avenues, the circles where streets come 
together like spokes of a wheel. 

President Washington persuaded 
private landowners to agree that they 
would give the government as much 
land as it needed for streets and ave- 
nues. These men raised a great outcry 
when they found that L’Enfant 
planned to make some of the avenues 
160 feet wide. If they could see 
present-day automobile traffic in 


Washington, they wouldn’t object to 
wide thoroughfares. 

The President’s House, now known 
as the White House, was the first pub- 
lic building to be started in the Dis- 
trict. Its cornerstone was laid in 1792, 
and President Washington set the 
cornerstone of the Capitol Building a 
year later. 

Washington wasn’t an attractive 
town in those days. For example, the 
now famous Pennsylvania Avenue, 


MATTHEW BRADY PHOTO-—-HANDY COLLECTION 
THE WHITE HOUSE in 1861. This 
is the first photograph ever taken of the 
building. 


running from the President’s House 
to the Capitol, was described, as a 
“great bog.” A European diplomat, 
sent here to represent his government, 
took one look at our nation’s new capi- 
tal and exclaimed: ‘What have I done 
to be condemned to such a place?” 

In 1800 the entire District of Colum- 
bia, which then included about a third 
more territory than it does now, had 
fewer than 15,000 inhabitants. In 
1860—by which time the District had 
been reduced to its present area—the 
population was about 75,000. Today 


the city of Washington and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—which are one and 
the same—have well over 800,000 in- 
habitants, and there are several hun- 
dred thousand other people living in 
adjoining areas. 

Maryland and Virginia suburbs now 
surround Washington, and many im- 
portant Federal buildings are located 
in these near-by areas. The huge 
Pentagon, headquarters of our De- 
fense Department, stands just across 
the Potomac in Virginia. 

Though Washington is the capital of 
the world’s most powerful democracy, 
its people have no voice in their own 
government. They are without repre- 
sentation in Congress, and they cannot 
cast votes for President. They don’t 
even control the administration of 
their local affairs; Washington’s city 
government is run by three commis- 
sioners whom the President appoints. 
Local laws are passed by members 
of Congress. 


Special Problems 


It is generally recognized that the 
District of Columbia, since it is the 
central “headquarters area” of the 
federal government, does present spe- 
cial problems, and that some federal 
control over the capital city should be 
maintained. 

Nevertheless, large numbers of 
Washingtonians feel that there ought 
to be new arrangements under which 
they could take part in their own local 
government and vote in national elec- 
tions. It is disgraceful, they contend, 
for people in the capital of this demo- 
cratic country to lack self-rule, and 
to have no voice in the selection of 
national leaders. 





Study Guide 


St. Lawrence 











1. Have our Presidents or Congresses 
been responsible for defeating the St. 
Lawrence Seaway over a long period of 
years? Explain. 


2. Why has the St. Lawrence lately 
been a source of friction between the 
United States and Canada? 


3. Briefly describe the proposal that 
— made regarding the St. Lawrence 
in 1951. 


4. What change will be made in the St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes waterway if 
the Proposed navigation project is carried 
out? 


5. Give arguments for and against the 
suggested U. S.-Canadian electric power 
enterprise. 


6. What views are presented by people 
who think our country should join with 
Canada in the navigation phase of the 
St. Lawrence project? 


7. Give the arguments of those who 
think we should not do so. 


Discussion 


1. Do you feel that our government 
should permit a U. S. company to join 
with Canadians in building the proposed 
hydroelectric works along the St. Law- 
rence? Give reasons for your answer. 


2. In your opinion, should our country 
take part in any effort to enlarge the St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes waterway? 
Why or why not? 


Africa 


1. What events are taking place in the 
Bomi Hills of Liberia and at the head- 
waters of the Nile these days? 


2. How does Africa compare in size to 
the United States? 


3. What kinds of land are found in 
Africa? 


4. Name Africa’s independent nations. 


5. How many people live in Africa? 
What are some of the various ways in 
which they make a living? 


6. What are some of the important min- 
erals found in Africa? 


7. In what mineral found in the Bel- 
gian Congo is the United States especially 
interested? 


8. What obstacles must Africa sur- 
mount if she is to become a prosperous 
continent? 


Discussion 


1. Which of the African projects men- 
tioned in this article do you think most 
important? Why? 

2. What do you think is the most seri- 
ous obstacle to Africa’s becoming a pros- 
perous region? How do you think this 
obstacle may be met? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. In what way is Adlai Stevenson 
preparing for his new role as “opposi- 
tion” leader? 

2. Why do Soviet diplomats behave as 
they do, according to Mrs. Roosevelt? 

3. New York Times reporters recently 
made a survey of how our Point Four 
program helps people of other lands. 
What were their conclusions? 

4. Give two possible explanations for 
Stalin’s “purges”. 

5. Give pros and cons in Wilson case. 

6. Why is Egypt’s ruler, General 
Naguib, rounding up Wafdist leaders? 

7. What rules do Chicago high school 
students suggest for safer driving? 

8. Briefly describe the chief duties of 
Secretary of the Interior Douglas Mc- 
Kay. 
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